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AN ELECTION ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER II. 


Mappox was returned for Minington! We could hardly be- 
lieve in our own success at first, so wonderful did it seem that 
the power of the Estragons should be humbled. It had been a 
hard-fought battle, and we had only won by a few votes; but 
still all had gone well with us ever since the day of nomination, 
when a solitary crow had been seen hovering, like a messenger 
of doom, over the head of the Yellow candidate, exciting 
thereby a storm of laughter, cheers, and counter-cheers, greatly 
to the mystification of the Hon. Lewis, who was at a loss to 
make out the cause of the popular mirth. Our supporters be- 
haved admirably, and they all kept their promises, with the 
single exception of Mr. Auburn, the hair-dresser, who having, 
as we suspect, pledged himself to both parties, was base 
enough to run away under pretence of an engagement on 
the morning of the election, only returning when it was all 
over. 

I am afraid we triumphed in a very uncharitable manner at 
the thought of Lord Pitmain’s mortification; even Janet, who 
is the most tender-hearted creature on ordinary occasions, fell 
into a bloodthirsty style of talking, and rejoiced when Mr. 
Estragon nearly got hit with a stone, in a way that almost 
scandalized me. And when we had discussed our victory to 
the full, and had congratulated ourselves and Cousin William 
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over and over again, then at last we had leisure to turn our 
minds to more frivolous matters, and to think about the 
dance. 

If we had been defeated, I should have had no heart for 
dresses or flowers, or any such vanities ; but in the first flush 
of success, I was more eager than ever to secure the smaller 
triumph over Lady Honora in the matter of the bouquet; and 
all the afternoon I was anxiously awaiting Owen’s arrival with 
it. But he did not appear; I went up to dress, and fully ex- 
pected to find the flowers, or else a note saying he had been 
unable to get them, in the drawing-room when I came down ; 
but still there was nothing. His business in Tregarth must 
have kept him very long, I thought; and yet he had said that 
he should be back in plenty of time; it was very provoking. 
After all, he had not taken so very much trouble about me, or 
he would have remembered that I was to open the dance, and 
could not possibly wait. And I had promised him the first 
waltz, too ;—altogether I began to feel rather vexed with him. 

Just as I was internally making severe reflections upon the 
faithlessness of men in general, and of Owen Cradock in par- 
ticular ; and just as mama had said, “ The carriage is at the 
door, Rose ; you really must go without your flowers, my dear,” 
there entered papa, looking not a little perturbed, and holding 
in his hand the much-coveted blue bouquet. 

“Oh, papa, have you got my flowers ?” I cried in delight. 

“Yes, take them,” said my father, somewhat roughly ; 
“your fancies might have cost young Cradock pretty dear, 
I can tell you; Lord Pitmain’s miners have nearly knocked him 
to pieces among them as it is. He sent some message to you 
—that he hoped the flowers had not suffered much, and was 
very sorry he should have to give up the pleasure of dancing 
with you to-night.” 

“ But what—how—is he hurt?” we all exclaimed in a 
breath, and as I glanced at the flowers, I saw that two of 
the tallest hyacinths were broken, and that the blue mbbon 
which bound the bouquet had been crumpled up as if by a 
hand tightly clenched upon it. “Has he been really hurt, 
papa ?—do tell me,” I cried, now in actual terror, for Lord 
Pitmain’s miners had a name throughout the whole district for 
lawlessness and ferocity ; and seeing me turn white, my father 
took some pity on me, and said, “ No, no, not much. Go off 
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to your dance, and don’t trouble yourself about it; it is getting 
very late.” 

And so they almost thrust me into the carriage, frightened 
and troubled as I was; and when we had at last driven off, 
mama, who had learnt the story from papa in a few words, 
told me the whole. 

Mr. Cradock had ridden up to Tregarth for the flowers, and 
brought them back successfully as far as Minington ; but un- 
fortunately the shortest road to our house led him through the 
outskirts of the town, where Lord Pitmain’s miners, who had 
never been more than half sober since the nomination day, 
and who were now embittered by the triumph of Maddox over 
Kstragon, were loitering about in a state of savage ill-humour 
that only required an object to expend itself upon. The blue 
flowers, half shrouded in paper, might have escaped notice, if 
it had not been for the unlucky blue ribbon that hung from 
the bouquet ; and this obnoxious emblem at once directed all 
their wrath into a single channel. Through that fierce throng, 
as excited as election-time could make them, Owen had had to 
force his way, running the gauntlet of abuse, hooting, and 
stone-throwing, until he was actually struck at, and driven to 
defend himself as best he could. At last—not one whit too 
soon, for his arm had been rendered almost useless by repeated 
blows—a few of the soldiers came up to the rescue, and dis- 
persed the miners; while Owen, with cuts and bruises mani- 
fold, but happily no serious hurts, rode calmly on to our house, 
and delivered the wretched flowers, for which he had perilled 
his safety, into my father’s hands, with the message that has 
been already repeated. 

I was very much ashamed of my foolish fancy for the bou- 
quet when I learnt all this, and very sorry that Owen Cradock 
should ever have run the risk of being “lynched,” to use the 
miners’ own phrase for it; if it had not been for the trouble 
he had taken to bring it, I could almost have thrown the thing 
away. But yet I was proud that, after all Adelaide’s sarcasms, 
he had shown himself capable of being martyred, so far as 
martyrdom is possible in the nineteenth century; and I was 
still prouder when I heard the history over again from one of 
my partners, the officer who had come to the rescue at the 
critical moment, and who was full of admiration at Owen’s 
prowess. 
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“He stood it splndidly, Miss Maddox; it was enough to 
try any man’s mettle, and he never lost his temper or his 
head for a moment. Such a quiet kind of fellow as he is, too. 
I, for one, should never have given him credit for half so much 
pluck.” 

“Do you think they would have done him much harm?” I 
asked hesitatingly. 

“T don’t suppose they would have killed him, but I wouldn’t 
say much more for them—pick-handles are nasty weapons, 
when wielded without mercy. ‘They are ruffians, those miners, 
that is a fact; if it was not for the row there would be made 
about it, I could bayonet a few of them with the greatest 
pleasure,” concluded the young officer, with a most sanguinary 
air. 

I was not really happy in my mind till I saw Owen Cradock 
myself, two days after the dance. He still bore traces of his 
adventure, for his forehead was cut and bruised, and his arm 
was in a sling; but he seemed wondrously indifferent to it, 
and when I blushed and tried to tell him how sorry I was, he 
only answered with a laugh,— 

“ Did not I say I should be made a martyr of, against my 
will? Think of it; if I had only had the luck to have my brains 
knocked out, or at least two or three bones broken, I might 
have been immortalized in the ‘Times’ ‘ Election Intelligence,’ 
perhaps even helped towards the composition of a leader de- 
ploring the barbarism of boroughs. As it was I missed that, 
and I lost my dance; for, as you may guess, I really was not 
presentable, thanks to the tender handling I got from the 
residuum.” 

“T should never have forgiven myself if my folly had led to 
any such serious consequences as you talk of,” was my reply. 
“T feel deeply ashamed that you should ever have suffered so 
much for a trifling fancy of mine.” 

“It was quite worth while,” said Owen reflectively. 

I don’t repeat any more of our conversation, because it only 
concerned ourselves; but when I add that a few days later I 
consented to become Owen Cradock’s wife, it will be easily 
understood why I shall always have an affectionate remem- 
brance of the great Minington contest, memorable to me for 
both public and private reasons. As Adelaide said, the pala- 
din’s ride from Tregarth, according to all chivalrous precedent, 
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could only terminate in a betrothal; and-in honour of my 
“ Election Romance,” my bridesmaids’ dresses are to be white 
and blue. 

E. T. 





THE LONGSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


September 6th, 1838. 


TWICE-DARK with tempest falls the night, 
Along the grim Northumbrian shore ; 

A glimmering line of ghastly white, 
League after league, the breakers roar. 


Out in the northern ocean wild 
A Pharos-isle lies, ringed with foam : 
The lighthouse-keeper and his child 
Find in the tower a storm-beat home. 


All night the tower her beacon there 
Holds o’er the surge’s ceaseless boom, 

And flying foam-flakes in the glare, 
Gleam for an instant from the gloom. 


But when, beyond the eastern deep, 
The dreary dawn begins to rise, 

The daughter starts up from her sleep 
With parted lips and eager eyes. 


Is it the sea-gull’s ghostly shriek 
The blast sweeps to her startled ears ? 
The roses wither from her cheek, 
As through the rain-dimmed dawn she peers. 


There, where with stubborn rocks in strife, 
The baffled sea grows pale with rage, 
She sees a ship beat out her life, 
As prisoned bird against his cage. 


Few, left of many, hopeless eye 
Their lost companions’ restless grave,— 
God, far in heaven, may hear their cry, 
But who is there on earth to save? 

































A GLORIOUS AMUSEMENT. 
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How shall he aid, whom palsied age 
Of manhood’s sinewy strength disarms ? 
Ah! what avails, ’gainst ocean’s rage, 
The milky round of maiden’s arms ? 


Of old He stilled the angry waves, 

The chainless winds crouched at His call ; 
By many or by few He saves, 

Nor shortened is His arm at all. 


The prisoners in that shattered bark 
See, but can scarce believe it true, 
A boat draw near, a saving ark, 
An old man and a girl her crew. 


To Peter, freed by angel hands, 
His heavenly guide unreal seems : 
There in the silent street he stands 
Bewildered, thinking that he dreams. 





So, dazed with gladness and surprise, 

As from the wreck their course they take, 
Hach turns upon her doubtful eyes, 

And scarce believes himself awake. 


And when, safe upon shore again, 

They reach the friendly turret’s stair, 
Each half expects to see her then, 

Like Peter’s angel, melt in air. 


W. J. Glasgow 





A GLORIOUS AMUSEMENT. 


Crear, calm, glorious star-light! with the thermometer at fif- 
teen degrees below freezing point, it is declared to be the very 
choicest of nights for the soirée at the English Ice-hills. 
Therefore off we drive, or glide, or slide—or whatever other 
term is applicable to that easy, floating, almost flying move- P 
ment of the sledge, when borne over smooth snow, by well- 
conditioned thoroughbreds. 

These Ice-hills, the popular montagnes Russes, form the chief 
open-air amusement of the Russians in-the winter; and by the 
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frequency and gusto with which the British residents of both 
sexes pursue this exhilarating and healthy exercise, it may be 
deemed theirs also. 

The English hills are situate in a suburb of Basili Ostrof, 
amidst trees, gardens, and uncultivated space, and rather in- 
conveniently far out of town. On reception-days—which are 
regulated by the state of the ice—the British Union Jack 
flaunts airily from the summit of the Swiss chdlet-like erection 
that covers the top of one of the hills. This flag can be seen 
from afar, even from the St. Petersburg side of the Neva, and 
thus intimates to intending visitors who reside in that direction 
their line of procedure, ‘‘ to go or not to go.” These hills are 
under the superintendence of the élite among the junior mem- 
bers of the British Factory, who have formed a club, or com- 
mittee, for their special management. ‘The expenses are de- 
frayed by subscription, each subscriber being permitted to 
introduce a friend, or friends, subject to the approval of the 
committee, by which arrangement the company is kept select. 
The principal British families visit the hills almost daily, and 
some of the Russian nobility are also occasionally to be found 
there during the scason, which (considering the long duration 
of the snow) is comparatively short, for in the latter days of 
February and beginning of March, as the sun gains in altitude, 
the ice becomes soft and therefore dangerous ; an accident on 
one of these glissades is often serious; one of the prettiest 
women in Russia was disfigured for life by an accident of this 
nature. 

This pastime is usually pursued during the day, but the 
soirées which are given by the club are more festive meetings, 
generally attended by a very full “ gathering.” The Russians 
term these nocturnal visits to the glissades “ picnics,” and on 
such occasions, chez euw, the dresses of the ladies are of the 
most elegant description. Rich, light-coloured velvets and 
satins, thickly wadded and tight-fitting, with appropriate fur- 
bound hoods for the head, is the order of costume. After the 
“ glissade”’ they repair to the house of one of the company, 
where each having contributed son plat, they sup most sumptu- 
ously, and generally finish with a dance. The British, how- 
ever, manage it somewhat differently—but to proceed en régle. 

Arriving at the hills about nine o’clock, our sledge took up 
its stand, with a crowd of others, in a farmyard-like enclosure. 
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Here we alighted, and commenced a rather formidable ascent 
of broad wooden steps, conducting to the summit of the hill. 
Having gained the first landing, we diverged to the right, 
where, in a comfortably heated apartment, our party left their 
furs, being provided with wadded dresses, veritable “ dretd- 
noughts,” for the icy descent. Essaying the second flight, 
thus lightened, we debouched at the top into a small oblong 
apartment, round one end of which ran a cushioned bench, and 
the floor was thickly padded. 

Here sate the chaperones of the young lady glissaders, en 
grande ronde, sipping chocolate and munching bonbons; a 
large tray of these delicious confitures was being handed, a la 
Russe, as we entered. Here also lingered the gentlemen voya- 
geurs, seeking partners for the next mad-like expedition, or 
gossiping with lady-relatives or acquaintance. The majority, 
however, were gathered round the narrower margin of the 
“mouth” of the descent, a large yawning space occupying one 
portion of the other end of this oblong apartment, having out- 
stretched before it—like a low table before a window—a plateau 
of thick clear ice, measuring thirty superficial feet at least. 
Upon this mounted the intending glissaders, who, on approach- 
ing the brink, disappear from the sight of those in the back- 
ground as suddenly and completely as if two individuals sit- 
ting dutside a second-floor window had thrown themselves off 
their perch to the ground! However, on looking out at this 
“mouth,” or unframed window (from the same standing-point 
of view), the spectator predicts the happiest lot for his recently 
“departed” friends, whose seemingly suicidal act had for the 
moment filled him with dismay ; for, in the distance he sees a 
corresponding ice-hill with its long run, flanked with a wall of 
snow, in which are planted young fir-trees, all behung with 
variegated lampions, illuminating, in long many-tufted reflec- 
tions, the transparent ice-way, and lighting up with singularly 
beautiful effect every speck of the frozen crystals of snow. 
Nor is the presence of active humanity wanting to this other- 
wise calm, cold, silent, though brilliant scene, for hark! are 
not those voices in the distance? Yes, and light laughter and 
many merry tongues break the silence as the sounds come 
nearer and nearer still. The distant voices belong to the 
lingerers on the other hill, who, having just ascended the long 
steep climb, are about to dash down that precipice also; while 
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nearer are the happy tones of those who, having made the 
desperate dash, are spinning along the “run” at express speed, 
making the most of time as they fly. These are already close 
upon us, on the return trajet, and will have mounted into our 
midst instanter, and, with a change of partners, be ready for 
another rash dash from the yawning opening before us. And 
behold! there are the identical pair of our first acquaintance— 
supposed to have fallen off the window-sill—flying away in 
the distance, already at the bottom of that other hill, which, 
with many other nouveauw arrivés, they are beginning to as- 
cend. 

But here come the C s and a host of their friends; and 
the ladies of our party are introduced to partners for the 
descent. 

Though well acquainted with many of the hills in the metro- 
polis, I had never as yet ventured to test the pleasures of this 
popular amusement; and [I still waited, preferring to look on 
awhile ere making the essay, which, however, I had pre- 
resolved to do, at these English hills, though they are ac- 
counted the highest in St. Petersburg. 

Meanwhile, off set my friends one after the other. Mr. C . 
with one of the pretty daughters of the English ambassador. 
Mrs. C——, with the English Consul. Then the charming 
Mrs. R s, the pretty English wife of the American Consul, 
with an American friend, followed by the highly popular 
Consul himself, bearing off at his back—for the British and 
American ladies, instead of sitting in front of the cavaliers, 
after the Russian mode, kneel behind them—a laughing com- 
patriote; while one of his own fairy children occupied his 
knee. And so on, pair following pair down the precipice, 
dashing apparently to inevitable destruction, until after the 
lapse of a few minutes they all turned up again, looking as 
fresh and animated as if they had passed through that famous 
mill, said to be endowed with the Circe-like powers of restoring 
youth, health, and good looks to the aged, the ugly, and the 
sick. Many who thus went “down by the run,” pale as 
ghosts, and sickly-looking as invalids, returned blooming like 
roses. 

“Oh, do try it,” urged one. “It is so delightful,” added 
another. But, as most people seem to have as vague an idea 
of this “ sensational” amusement as they have of the Russians 
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themselves, it may be as well to defer the ordeal of a first 
shock for a minute or two longer by stopping to describe it. 

The uninitiated suppose these glissades to be a succession of 
hillocks, two or three feet high, up and down which people are 
propelled on small sledges,—the impetus gained in the descent 
of one sending them up the next, and so on; although on 
the same principle, these montagnes Russes are different. 

A precipitous plane about five feet wide, made of wood, and 
provided with sides several feet deep, is inlaid with blocks of 
Neva ice, of immense thickness. These are cemented together 
by water. Every night men, appointed for the purpose, water 
the hills, which next morning present one unbroken sheet of 
mirror-like surface. This plane varies in length from fifteen 
to forty feet, and is set up in some cases nearly perpendicular 
(or as nearly so as is compatible with safety); the British are 
said to have the highest. From the bottom of this hill starts 
an ice-road, or run, about a hundred yards long, formed in the 
same manner as the hill, and having barriers of snow on each 
side. The velocity with which a pair descends the hill carries 
them—if a weighty couple—quite to the end of the run, there- 
fore ladies most eligible for the glissade are good bouncing 
substantials, while ethereal sylphides, the glory of Polka and 
Valse, are at a discount. 

On the return of the ladies after having made a tour, they 
either change partners, many of them being engaged en route, 
or stand in a group near the chaperones in the alcove before 
alluded to, ready for the next offer. The gentlemen, in the 
meantime, are doing their best to keep up the spirit of the 
fun by a constant circulation up and down. Some bearing off 
their partners at their backs, others wildly dashing their minute 
sledges down the hill, and then flinging themselves on them 
(all descending as they are), on their breasts, and swimming 
away with outstretched arms and legs, like antediluvian 
monsters; while others perform the same on their backs, 
rushing down recklessly head foremost, like the maddest of 
madmen; and some even slide it, guiding themselves with a 
broom-stick. Then follows the “ omnibus,” a train of sledges 
upon which the gentlemen cluster thick as bees; standing, 
or sitting, it matters not which, as long as they can obtain 
sufficient room to cling on by. 

On the Russian hills much amusement is sometimes afforded 
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by large parties of ladies descending the hill on Russian mats. 
This has a free-and-easy pleasure of safety about it, the worst 
that can befall being a roll off the mat into the snow at the 
bottom of the hill. On one of these occasions 2 family party 
started on a mat, when their footman, who was standing near, 
placed his foot—only one—on the very edge, and thus de- 
scended standing perfectly erect, without even a cane to guide 
himself by.* 

Just as I was considering which of all these active gentle- 
men was the gravest, the best guide, consequently the safest 
lady’s man, by one of those coincidences not uncommon to 
humanity, the very individual of my choice approached, and 
proposed a descent. He was the very Hercules of these parts ; 
and having somehow coupled safety with amplitude of dimen- 
sion, I felt that my first essay must be made now, or never. In- 
deed a first plunge down one of these perpendiculars required 
no little preparation of nerve. 

The tiny sledge—a mere strip of wood set upon skates, and 
surmounted by a cushion, awaited its freight. My weighty 
partner took his seat. The wee sledge already trembled on 
the very turn of the descent. For a moment I was irresolute, 
then mounting the slippery platform (elevated three or four 
steps above the floor), I knelt resolutely on the atom of cushion 
behind, which I had scarcely touched when we were off, over 
the brink of the precipice, like the wild dash of a cataract, 
rushing down the face of the icy steep and along the run at 
the bottom of it with the speed of an express train, nor stopped 
until we had gained the terminus. 

Here we mounted the other hill, leaving the little sledge 
behind us, and, having gained an altitude equivalent to that 
from which we had just descended, entered an alcove similar 
to the one at the principal hill, but minus the comfortable 
fittings ; notwithstanding which, both belles and beaua loiter 
here considerably longer than is necessary for a mere rest; 
while fidgety chaperones on the other hill are on thorns, and 
strain their optic nerves to their utmost tension in order to 
make out the whereabouts of their flirting charges. Arrived 


* This incident happened in the last days of serfage. The party in question 
were “his own,” he said, and his place was behind their carriage, no matter 
what that carriage might be. The “ freedman” will have no such interests. 
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en haut, there was our sledge ready awaiting us, having been 
hooked to a rope below, and wound up by a man stationed 
there for this purpose. Who shall describe that first terrific 
dive, when every sense, nerve, and pulse about one seem to be 
torn out of the body in different directions; or that delicious 
smooth glide which succeeds, grateful as a ray of hope after 
despair, or rescue from the jaws of violent death! But the 
great shock was past; and as another hill lay glistening be- 
neath us, I faced it boldly this time, indeed with pleasure. 
Experience, however, had taught me to settle myself firmly on 
the vestige of resting-place, for in the past expedition I was 
nearly off. 

Ktiquette, strictly speaking, permits only the tips of the 
lady’s fingers to rest upon the shoulders of her conductor, but 
so natural is it for the fingers to clutch, in cases of emergency, 
that mine instinctively sought some salient point on the shoul- 
ders of my compatriot ; but, firm and impenetrable as a rock, 
there was‘none. Every inch we proceeded, I felt that the 
next would be my last on the fragment of sledge. There 
were two alternatives, it is true. The splendid whiskers of 
my guide started out between me and the sky line, like a 
saving beacon in distress; and even his ample throat placed 
a safety buoy within my grasp. The veriest Tantalus! I 
might reach and pluck, yet a barrier deeper than Styx itself 
prohibited the touch. Oh, for a pair of carriage-holders, or 
reins, or anything to cling to! But there was nothing; so, 
clinging on by the finger-tips, which for the emergency seemed 
provided with apparatus like pieds de mouche, I somehow ma- 
naged to remain stationary, the least movement during the 
trajet being attended, to say the least of it, with convenience. 
Moreover, to have fallen off would have brought a certain 
amount of discredit upon my companion, and the gentlemen 
are very sensitive on the subject. But how I retained my 
position to the end is a problem. ‘The fact was, my partner, 
being the size of two ordinary men, required the room of two, 
thus leaving littlhe—~a mere fraction—for the unfortunate be- 
hind, 

This time, however, I was prepared, having posed myself as 
firmly on the narrow promontory of sledge as circumstances 
would permit; and having received a hint or two, such as 
“ Lean forward downhill,” “ Don’t move!” away we flew once 
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more ; but on this occasion“all fear had fled, and was replaced 
by the most gratifying sense of buoyancy and hilarity, after 
which the run grew tame, and one longed for a succession of 
steeps. The second “run” lies parallel with the first, conse- 
quently its terminus lay at the foot of the first flight of steps we 
ascended on ourentrance. ‘The outlines of both hills and runs 
were marked by variegated lampions of every hue, which, re- 
flected with prismatic brilliancy on the ice, presented the most 
magic effect. 

A picturesque chdlet covers the principal hill, and here the 
club keeps up a little establishment of a housekeeper and 
several men. The little building contains a rustic drawing- 
room, cloak-room, smoking-room, and kitchen, with space for 
the numerous sledges which are housed here. The gentlemen 
keep up these hills with much spirit; and if ably seconded by 
the ladies, this amusement might be one of the most attractive, 
as it certainly is the most exhilarating and healthy in the 
world. 

Some convenient and peculiar costume, which might be 
made extremely picturesque, should be adopted by the ladies 
who pursue this amusement; for the width of their dresses 
not only impedes the velocity of transit, by acting as a sail, 
but is absolutely dangerous. The gentlemen are most parti- 
cular about their sledge cushions, the cuffs of their gauntlet 
guiding-gloves, and fez-like coverings for the head, the gene- 
rality being richly embroidered by lady-friends. The kneeling 
fantaisie is not common at the Russian hills, where the ladies 
sit in front of the gentlemen, their dresses being carefully 
warped round their extremities, mummy fashion, and like the 
bowsprit of a vessel, thus act as a kind of “ cut-air.” 

Returning to the alcove des matrons en haut, we partook of 
chocolate, and those ever-welcome bonbons. Soon after, bid- 
ding a reluctant adieu to this glorious pastime, we resumed 
our sledge and drove homewards, over the last made chaussée— 
the snow-paved bosom of the Neva. 
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THOUGHTS ON LAUGHTER. 


“The man who cannot laugh is not only fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, 
but his whole life is already a treason and a stratagem.” — Carlyle. 


I wonver if there exists a man who never laughed in his life. 
No doubt there are many who have no innate sense of fun, and 
whose minds are naturally opposed to the ludicrous; but these 
form a comparatively small proportion of humanity, and even 
the most serious people are forced to relax occasionally. 
Democritus must have smiled through his tears now and then; 
and I can fancy Diogenes and Timon being grimly amused. 
To some natures it is as impossible to help laughing as it is to 
help eating ; both are necessary conditions of existence, and to 
refrain from either is abnormal. Sir Thomas More laughed 
and jested on the scaffold with his executioner; and even his 
ghost, when it appeared to Southey, quite appreciated a joke; 
though, as Macaulay sarcastically observes, “the quality of his 
wit did not seem to have improved in Paradise ! ” 

Laughter is a great index to character, and is capable of 
infinite variety. Take first the different national forms: the 
bluff “ Ho! ho!” of John Bull, the refined cynical smirk of the 
Frenchman, the inward chuckle of the German, and the half- 
melancholy riso of the Italian. These can be subdivided to an 
almost indefinite extent, for each one has his own peculiar way 
of laughing, more or less in accordance with his national and 
family characteristics. Do we not always connect a loud, sturdy 
“ouffaw” with Henry VIII.; a reckless, unruly burst with 
Charles II. ; a self-satisfied, satirical simper with Louis XIV. ? 
And do we not, from earliest childhood, think pityingly of the 
king “who never smiled again”? There are some laughs 
which we all feel better for hearing,—clear, ringing, full of 
genuine mirth and enjoyment, as if they came straight from 
the heart. On the other hand, there is the forced, unnatural 
laugh of “society” with which we English have a‘ habit of 
greeting our acquaintances, and bidding them farewell—a 
laugh without the slightest reality in it, and which is merely a 
convulsion of the muscles. This sort of laugh is heard to per- 
fection when a comic song is being sung in a drawing-room. 
No one thinks it really funny (no one, with any true percep- 
tion of wit, could be amused by the vulgar comic songs of the 
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present day) ; but all think they ought to laugh, and all en- 
deavour to do so, with very dubious success. 

There is the “sweet low laughter,” very refreshing to the 
ear, of a group of young girls talking together in the hour of 
recreation; and there is a bitter, mocking laugh, resembling 
the “ Ha! ha!” of Mephistopheles, which, once heard, is never 
to be forgotten, and which we never wish to hear again. We 
all require a good laugh sometimes; we need it as a tonic, a 
reaction from the grave cares and worries of every-day life ; 
and surely our capabilities for innocent mirth are of divine 
provision. Those who object to laughter on so-called “ reli- 
gious” grounds, should be reminded that there is a way of 
being playful without losing reverence, even in our lightest 
words. Does not a certain book sanction mirth, when it speaks 
of the time when “ our mouth was filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with joy;” of the valleys, which “ stand so thick with 
corn that they shall laugh and sing,” to say nothing of many 
other passages which space will not permit me to quote? I 
think it is the author of ‘ Friends in Council’ who speaks with 
contempt of that gloomy Puritanical class of people, who slink 
about Creation all their lives, ashamed to confess that they are 
ever enjoying themselves. That mirth is an essential part of 
our nature is clearly seen in the case of children, who are natu- 
rally creatures of laughter. And, indeed, it is a matter of 
rejoicing that the tendency of the present day is rather to 
encourage fun amongst the young members of the community 
by such beautiful books as ‘ Alice in Wonder Land,’ and ‘ The 
Water Babies,’ than to restrain it by the dreadful priggishness 
of ‘ Conversations on Botany,’ and ‘ Philosophy in Sport made 
Science in Earnest.’ 

Some theorists maintain that even dogs and horses laugh. 
«?Twould make a cat laugh,” is an old proverb often quoted. 
And, after all, I see no reason why there should not be laughter 
in horse, cat, and dog language as well as in our own, let those 
scorn the notion who will. Shakspeare honoured laughter. 
It runs through the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ like a silver 
thread ; it pervades the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ with a 
spirit of rollicking mirth. Then there is the dainty Beatrice, 
who often “dreamt of unhappiness, and woke herself with 
laughing ;” while good Mrs. Page speaks cosily of “ laughing 
the sport o’er by a country fire.’ Those must, indeed, be 
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gloomy people who can talk together for any great length of 
time without their lips parting into the sunny smile and genial 
laugh, responsive as genuine smiles and laughs ever are, 
which, on dying away, leave the face happier and the mind 
brighter than they were before. 

It will not do here to enter into the many descriptions of 
laughter which Tennyson gives us. There is Lilia, “who 
woke, with sudden shrilling mirth, an echo’ like a ghostly 
woodpecker hid in the ruins ;” the ladies who “ stared with 
great eyes, and laughed with alien lips;” the eight mighty 
daughters of the plough “ who with grim laughter thrust us out 
at gates ;” and Vivien’s mocking laugh, as she bounded into 
the forest crying, “ Fool! fool!” 

Laughter, in all cases where it is seasonable, should be 
honoured even as we honour tears; for laughter and tears are 
closely allied. For my own part, I can never help thinking 
with respect, as well as amusement, of the story I once heard 
of a young officer, who had received a shot in the lungs ; al- 
ways given to uproarious fits of laughter, he could not refrain 
from them even on what he believed to be his deathbed. 

“Tf you laugh like that, Sir,” said the doctor, “ you will kill 
yourself.” 

“T can’t help it,’ was the characteristic reply, “I must 
have my laugh out.” 


H. Tapp 
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Goon people all, give ear I pray, 
While a poor four-legged creature 
Howls forth his melancholy lay 
In fitting doggrel metre. 


Ours is a persecuted race, 

Our sufferings are untold ; 
Some pity show for our disgrace, 
While I a tale unfold. 
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First, Dr. What’s his name did write 
Some couplets far from true ; 
Dogs don’t “ delight to bark and bite,” 
It ain’t their “ nature to.” 


Why could he not let us alone ? 
Was well observed by ‘Trim ; 
We dogs have dogmas of our own, 

We do not care for him. 


But “ Give a dog an evil name 4 
And hang him,” people say ; 
And bad or good it’s all the same, 
“That dog has had his day.” 


To all that’s bad and mean and base 
We’re likened, it appears ; 

And poor Bow-wow, in every case, 
Is lugged in by the ears. 


A sneaking ruffian passes by 
With shambling, stealthy pace ; 

Alas, poor dogs! “ Look there,” you cry, 
“ See what a hang-dog face !” 


A “drunken dog” you call a sot, 
But why I can’t divine: 

All dogs are sober, are they‘not ? 
Though sometimes given to whine. 


And when it rains, and folks wear clogs, 
(They call *em now goloshes), 
They have a fling at us poor dogs, 
Those chaps in macintoshes ; 


“?Tis raining cats and dogs,” they say ; 
They hold us cheap, ’tis plain ; 

I have known water-dogs, but they 
Did not come down in rain. 


And when the sun in hot July 
Pours down his blistering rays, 
It’s dreadful hot, we know, but why 
And whence the term Dog-days ? 
2B 
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You meet an ill-conditioned brute, 
Whose temper none can brook ; 
His surly sullen attribute 


You call a Dogged look. 


And if a fellow argues well 
With facts you can’t oppose, he 

Is, you say, a talking swell, 
Dogmatical and prosy. 


A man for selfishness renowned 
(That vice to us a stranger), 

You wrongly liken to a hound, 
A-lying in a manger. 


Whene’er you meet a silly gent 
Outrageously got up, he 
Is (to us a compliment) 


Called a “ conceited puppy.” 


Another case I had forgot, 
But Trim my mem’ry jogs, 

A man may come to grief, but not 
Go straightway “to the dogs.” 


For many a spendthrift profligate 
Is ruined, nought can save him ; 

“ Gone to the dogs” you say’s his fate,— 
The Bow-wows wouldn’t have him. 


Such hateful words, such charges rude, 
*Twere better to restrain ’em ; 

We might retaliate if we would, 
And bid you “ cave canem.” 


You talk of “jolly dogs,” bow-wow, 
They’re skeletons in cupboards : 

One only laughing dog I know, 
And that is Mother Hubbard’s. 


The merry good old times were best, 
When Turnspits ruled the roast, 

When Poodles dined on chicken’s breast, 

Pug-dogs eat butter’d toast. 
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All, all is changed, our little tails 
We dare not wag; but now 

My train of thought’s gone off the rails, 
Bow-wow, bow-wow, bow-wow. 


THE TWO ABBOTS. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue face on which the lamplight fell, when the lifted cowl 
displayed it to Lord Lingborough’s horror-struck gaze, was—his 
own. 

It was no ordinary likeness; and Lord Lingborough’s was 
no common face to find its double among the sons of men. 
Though the long hair that flowed about his own head was 
shaven round this one, and despite of priestly garb and mien, 
there were the unmistakable peculiarities, the towering height, 
the fair hair, the black wild eyes, the noble features; yea, his 
own very likeness, his own very self, had gazed at him for a 
brief instant on that bridge in Paris, with a glance in which 
sorrow and warning and terror Were so strangely mingled 
that it seemed as if he had seen a hundred varying expres- 
sions cross the ghastly face in the moment before it vanished 
into the darkness. The ghastly face—his own. He knew it. 
It had looked loftier, purer, but it was his own; it had looked 
loftier, purer, less bleared by intemperance and marred by pas- 
sion, as his might look—when he were dead. 

When the Baron’s senses returned, he was lying alone upon 
the bridge. The lamp was out, and swung from its chains 
like some poor body from which the soul had fled, and over 
the pointed roofs of the city the early dawn was breaking. 

Some hours later, a figure cloaked and masked, but whose 
remarkable appearance betrayed itself even through the dis- 
guise, threaded a bye-street of la cité, and after some hesita- 
tion entered a narrow passage, which ended in a flight of steps 
leading underground. Another momentary hesitation and the 
figure went down, and after a considerable descent knocked on 
a little low door in the wall. There was no reply, and the man 
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knocked again loudly. After a moment a voice was heard to 
chant, 

“Come friend or foe, 

For weal or woe.” 

The door then opened slowly of itself, and Lord Lingborough, 
stooping his head, entered the room and drew the mask from 
his face. It was a low long cellar, in the extreme corner of 
which an arched opening led to a sort of cavern beyond. It 
was hung with skulls and emblems of cabalistic art, and by the 
smouldering embers of a fire on the hearth was crouched the 
huddled figure of a little old man. He was dwarfish in stature 
and bent almost out of the semblance of humanity. His hands 
were long and claw-like, and his face was almost covered by 
a beard that, as he crouched by the fire, swept the ground be- 
fore him. Just now he lifted his head and asked in a peevish 
tone,— 

“What do you want ?” 

“ Your help,” said the Baron. 

The figure scrambled towards him like a monkey, and, 
stretching to his utmost height, pulled Lord Lingborough 
within reach of the firelight, but when he saw his face he let 
go his hold, and crept back uneasily to his place, muttering, 

“Help! you mock me, a poor old wizard. You ask help of 
me? No, no; I know you through all disguise.” 

“ You.never saw me before,” said the Baron angrily. “ Look 
here, old fool!” and he held out a piece of gold, which shone 
in the firelight. The wizard’s eyes twinkled, but he shook his 
head. 

“Gold from a brother? No, no!” and then scrambling to 
him again, he seized his arm and whispered, “Tell me, are 

not ?”” and then he poured forth a torrent of words, 
which sounded like gibberish to the enraged Baron, who, 
seizing the unhappy animal as if he were a bundle of rags, held 
him out at arm’s length, exclaiming, 

“Curse you for a fool anda knave! You shall rue pretend- 
ing to interpret dreams and foretell fate. You shall repent 
having led me to this vile place in vain !” 

“Tet me go,” shrieked the wizard; “I can do both for 
common men, but who are you ?” 

“ An English nobleman,” was the reply. 
“Ts that all?” said the wizard, who was now on his feet 
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again, “or are all the English wizards? ‘Tell me what you 
would know, if there be anything hid from those eyes.” 

“ T would know the fate of a man who in this past midnight 
met himself face to face, clothed as a priest, and bearing the 
last sacraments of the Church. What does such a vision por- 
tend ?” 

“Give me the gold,” said the wizard, “and follow me.” 

With a more alert step, he led the way across the cellar 
through the archway into the further room. It was a square 
empty cavern, in the centre of which a few live coals burned 
vividly in a small circle. On these the wizard sprinkled some 
powder, and laid some herbs, and the room rapidly filled with 
smoke. As this became a little clearer, the Baron saw that 
the circle of fire had become a furnace in whose red glare the 
now erect figure of the wizard seemed almost to dilate, as, his 
long beard tossing in the’ smoke, he flung his arms about, and 
went round and round the fire, chanting in some unknown 
tongue. At last he stopped and beckoned to the Baron, who 
stepped into the circle of smoke and heat beside him. “ Ask 
your question,” he muttered, “and then cover your face and 
wait.” ‘ 

The Baron, almost stifled by the heat, bent over the furnace 
and obeyed. His hands were no sooner on his face than a 


voice that seemed to issue from the fire sang in a clear sad 
tone :— 


“ Say what shadow of dark estate 
Comes to ask at the mouth of fate 
His doom of woe ? 
*T were better the question were unsaid, 
*T were better the riddle were unread, 
Could it be so. 


“ Unripe fruit from the tree is shaken, 
Before the flower the bud is taken ; 
Too soon! Too soon! 
The body and the shadow may meet, 
The shadow only shall cross the street 
The thirteenth moon. 


“Three hundred, threescore, and five, and one, 
Thy work is over, thy day is done, 
The end is near ; 
The sheet is woven shall wrap thee round, 
The tree lies cloven upon the ground 
Shall be thy bier.” 
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The voice died away in a mournful cadence; and when the 
Baron raised his head only the circle of fire was visible, and 
the little wizard scrambled before him into the cellar. 

“Tnterpret! interpret!” cried the Baron. “ What is my 
fate ?” 

“ Death,” answered the wizard, as he crouched again by the 
fire; “it is the common lot of all men.” 

“ How soon ?”” asked the poor youth in a tone of suppressed 
agony. 

“ Within a year and a day.” 

This time the groan was not repressed, and even the half 
human being who crouched among the ashes seemed moved. 

“Take comfort,” he said; “many men who will die much 
sooner do not trouble themselves now.” 

But the Baron was gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE sweet sunshine of a summer’s evening was shining on the 
grey walls of St. Verena, and giving a peculiar vividness to 
the green fields that spread around it, when two figures passed 
each other on the sloping path that led down to the abbey. 
The one going towards it was of unusual height, wrapped in a 
cloak, with a large hat that, as he hung his head upon his 
breast, served effectually to conceal his features. The other 
was Brother Clement, bound on an errand of charity. 

Brother Clement was one of the most popular of the confra- 
ternity; he was young and agreeable, very kind, and very 
energetic; a sweet musician, with a considerable talent for 
versifying, and his hymns and translations enjoyed some local 
fame. He was not above a little mundane curiosity, and eyed 
the stranger sharply, but ineffectually, as they met, to discover 
his identity. He even paused an instant to look after him, 
and to assure himself that he was really bound for the mo- 
nastery. There was no doubt of it; the stranger passed the 
only point at which he might have diverged into common 
roads, and descended into the green shades of monastic seclu- 
sion, and Brother Clement recalled himself, and pursued his 
errand. 

An hour later the good brother returned home. 
“The miller is in dire tribulation and terror,” said he to the 
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porter ; “he swears that the ghost of Lord Lingborough crossed 
the ford this morning.” 

“He only speaks less than the truth,” said the porter, “ for 
the Baron, in soul and body, is at this moment with the 
Abbot.” 

“The Baron!” exclaimed Brother Clement, “what has 
brought him back so soon ?” 

“ It is a wonderful tale,” said the porter mysteriously ; “ he 
has seen a vision, and his days are numbered. He will die 
within a year and a day, and has come hither to spend his 
little remnant of this short life in preparing for that which is 
eternal.” 

“ Heaven help him!” said Brother Clement piously. 

“Tt isa grand day for St. Verena,” pursued the less spiritual 
porter; “ he will transfer all his property, and take the vows.” 
* * * * * * * 

Vespers were over, the Brothers had returned to their occu- 
pations, the stalls were empty ; but one figure knelt still, with 
bent head. In utter prostration of mind and body, Lord Ling- 
borough struggled with a mental agony, a sense of loneliness 
and desolation that almost overwhelmed him, and which the 
united sympathy of the brethren was powerless to console. 
He was kneeling in tearless misery, thought after thought 
crowding through his fevered mind, when the notes of music, 
which had for some time been silent, began to creep and vi- 
brate through the aisles and arches of the church. A grand 
prelude, which seemed to suspend thought in Lord Ling- 
borough’s brain, died away, and then a clear deep voice of 
sweetness, that amid such associations seemed celestial, sang 
the following hymn :— 


“ From fleeting pleasures and abiding cares, 
From sin’s seductions and from Satan’s snares, 
From woes and wrath to penitence and prayers, 

Veni in Pace! 


* Sweet absolution thy sad spirit heal! 
To godly cares that end in endless weal, 
To joys man cannot think, or speak, or feel, 
Vade in Pace! 


“ From the world’s ways, and being led by them, 
From floods of evil thy youth could not stem, 
From tents of Kedar to Jerusalem, 

Veni in Pace! 
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“Blest be thy worldly loss to thy soul’s gain ! 
Blest be the blow that freed thee from thy chain ! 
Blest be the tears that wash thy spirit’s stain ! 

Vade in Pace! 


*O dead and yet alive! O lost but found! 
Salvation’s walls now compass thee around, 
Thy weary feet are set on holy ground, 

Veni in Pace! 


“Death gently garner thee with all the blest ! 
In heavenly habitations be thou guest ; 
To light perpetual and Eternal Rest— 
Vade in Pace!” 


The music had found its way where the musicians could not 
come, to the heart of the Baron, and had brought the comfort 
that Brother Clement would fain have offered in words; and 
the tears that poured at last over the clasped hands had less in 
them of sorrow than of peace. 

Time went on, the yellow locks were shorn, the gaunt figure 
took the monk’s robe, Lord Lingborough was no more; and 
Brother Ambrose towered above his brethren, like Saul among 
the sons of Benjamin. Living in daily expectation of death, 
with that expectation day after day unfulfilled, his mind re- 
covered its tone, his health returned, and his active energies 
became so thoroughly absorbed in the narrow but worthy in- 
terests of recluse life that, to his own infinite distress, he felt 
little less inclined to quit the world than in his first despair. 
He became a favourite with all but the least sincere members of 
the community, while his courteous kindness, and the romantic 
interest attached to his high position and great sacrifices, made 
him an object of idolatry among the poor; and it is difficult to 
say whether his old dependants or his new companions were 
most proud of the natural talents and inherited possessions 
which he had so early devoted to the Church. 

The year passed, the last day dawned, and Brother Ambrose 
spent it in seclusion, only appearing with the rest at the hours of 
prayer. At each service in that day all eyes turned anxiously to 
his place, and when his pale calm face appeared, a general sigh 
of relief testified to the affectionate anxiety of the brotherhood. 
Matins, Prime, Tierce, Sext, Nones, Vespers—he was there. 
At Compline, hopeless faces looked eagerly, but—he was there 
also. What blow would take him from them now? After 














““TAKE WINGS OF FANCY.” 


Compline the aged Abbot followed hastily to Brother Am- 
brose’s cell. He stood by the narrow window looking at the 
stars. 

“ Shall you go to bed, my son?” said the Abbot tenderly. 

Brother Ambrose smiled. “I will lay me down in peace 
and rest, Father. At midnight the Bridegroom cometh.” 

The Abbot embraced him, and departed in tears. 

The sun had but just risen the next day when the Abbot 
hastened again to Brother Ambrose’s cell. The sunbeams 
strayed through the window on to his face as he lay upon the 
bed, and on the face was a smile. The Abbot touched him, 
and he spake: “ Mother!” and then he sat up. 

“T was dreaming of the old home,” said Brother Ambrose. 

“‘ My son, have you forgotten?” sobbed the Abbot. ‘ The 
day is past.” 

J. H. Ewine. 
(To be continued.) 





“TAKE WINGS OF FANCY.” 
In Memoriam, LXXV. 


I stoop on the banks of the river Time 
And watched its onward course ; 
How oft have I longed to stay its flow, 
And roll its waters to and fro, 
Or sweep them back to their earliest source ! 


I rambled awhile in the land of Dreams, 
And followed their fairy flight ; 

How oft have I wished to take their wings, 

Leave earth behind and earthly things, 
And lose myself in that fanciful night ! 


I scanned the base of the mountain of Fame, 
The peak with its halo of light ; 

Methought, I’d follow that upward road, 

Tread further yet than all have trod, 

And bask in the sun of its topmost height ! 
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But no, poor child of destiny, 
Such bliss is known to none. 
To each a fleeting glimpse is given 
Of earthly Hell, of earthly Heaven ; 
Next moment—we are gone. 
L. I. O. N. 
dimnel Sterns. 





A FEW WORDS ON THE PAST EDUCATION OF 
LADIES. 


Few subjects have been more generally before the public 
mind than what is termed the education question. It has 
been frequently and earnestly discussed in Parliament. Lec- 
tures are constantly given on the subject, the Social Science 
Congress has devoted much time to its consideration, and 
especially to one branch, viz. the education of women. We 
hear now-a-days much of women’s rights and professions, of 
female doctors and girl graduates, and yet most people will 
agree that the education of young ladies of the “period” (I do 
not mean the famed “ Girl of the period,” but the more-com- 
monplace English young lady,) is still in many points defective. 
What are these defects? Here we meet with great diversity 
of opinion. We find elderly papas who think if their daugh- 
ters can read and write, can sing or play them to sleep of an 
evening, and are tolerably well able to hold their own in 
society, the great aim of education is accomplished. Mamas 
remark that, “ Nothing useful is attended to now; girls were 
made good needlewomen in my time, and as for keeping ac- 
counts or making pastry!!! Ah, the world has sadly gone 
back.” 

On the other hand, many persons boldly assert that the 
defects in young ladyhood can only be remedied by a far 
wider and more complete system of study than that even now 
in vogue. Let us look at the past education of some of the 
far-famed women of England before attempting to deal with 
the present question. 

Scarcely a name is known to us of the ancient British women, 
yet tales of their heroic deeds and noble characters have been 
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handed down to our time. The first record of learning in a 
lady is the story of Judith teaching her stepson, Alfred (the 
Great), to read; and from her time we may infer that at least 
the royal Saxon maidens possessed this knowledge. Their 
needlework is spoken of by historians at a very early period ; 
and as the superintendence of the domestic ménage was then 
no sinecure, doubtless the art of cookery was an essential 
acquirement. Their skill in medicine and dressing wounds 
has been ever celebrated ; and in days when surgeons were not, 
their turbulent husbands, brothers, and sons must have kept 
them in constant practice. When the royal Abbess Hilda 
presided over the Convent of Whitby, the maidens under her 
charge were compelled to learn by heart long recipes for 
burns, scalds, and wounds of all kinds, to fit them for the 
requirements of their married life, education being at that 
time given only in convents. The necessary exercise of riding, 
as the only means of moving from place to place, joined to its 
attendant pursuits of hunting and hawking, made them brave 
and vigorous women, without, so far as we can judge, render- 
ing them masculine, at least in ordinary cases. ‘The Norman 
Conquest brought greater luxury and refinement, as well as 
increased learning, to the Saxon ladies. Norman-French be- 
came the language of State and of courtly circles; and the 
gradual development of chivalry made them frequent specta- 
tors of the sports of the tilt-yard. Daughters of the poorer 
knights were usually sent to the castles of counts or barons 
of a higher degree, to swell the train of their wives, from 
whom the maidens received instruction in courtly behaviour 
and gentle manners; and, after the accomplishment of the 
famous Bayeux tapestry, needlework of that kind formed the 
chief employment of their day. After Hleanor of Aquitaine 
had brought from her native country a train of minstrels and 
troubadours, a taste for music and poetry seems to have de- 
veloped itself; and we find many ladies composing and setting 
to music heroic ballads, or love-songs. The good old Saxon 
meaning of the word lady, “giver of bread,’ was worthily 
sustained by our ancestresses, the matrons of that time “ look- 
ing well to their own household,” as also “ stretching out their 
hands to the poor ;” while the convents founded by them, and 
the gifts of needlework made to many of our cathedrals testify 
to their religious zeal. But to some of them there came a 
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more stirring life. The crusading call drew a great number of 
nobles to Palestine, and though comparatively few of their 
wives attended these expeditions, in those lawless times the 
lady had frequently to defend her family and home against the 
attack of some hostile baron. As civilization increased, so did 
the cultivation of letters. The numerous languages spoken at 
court in chivalrous times compelled the ladies to make them- 
selves at home in the Provencal, and in some cases the Italian 
or Spanish tongues. 

In Edward III.’s time we find a most learned lady spoken 
of,—Marie de St. Pol, a benefactress to the University of 
Cambridge, to whom the king confided the education of his 
daughters ; of what these attainments consisted, we are not 
told. The translation of the Scriptures by Wycliff seems to 
have been hailed with a joy which shows that the study of Latin 
was not common amongst ladies. 

The wars of the Roses interfered considerably with the de- 
velopment of learning, and it is to the times of Erasmus and 
the Reformation that we must next look for the learned ladies 
of England. The Greek and Latin authors were then gene- 
rally known; and during the reigns of Edward VI. and Eliza- 
beth the education of boys and girls seems to have been con- 
ducted by a tutor in their own homes, apparently the parish 
priest, or the chaplain. Mention is made of a young English- 
woman being saved from a Huguenot school in Paris at the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew; and this seems to be the first 
boarding-school spoken of in modern history. Poetry was re- 
vived amongst ladies of the times of Elizabeth and James, but 
their sonnets were of a stiff Arcadian type, differing greatly 
from the lays of the earlier period. The troubled times of the 
Rebellion gave little opportunity for peaceful studies, but the 
courage and goodness of the English ladies shines brightly in 
comparison with the years which succeeded. They, above all, 
showed the force of the motto, “ Deo et Regi;” and even 
among those who took the side of Cromwell, there were none 
of those excesses which will stain the Frenchwomen of 1792 
throughout all ages. In the days that follow the Restoration, 
we can find few to praise among Englishwomen; the long 
exile of most of those of high rank at the Continental courts 
had, doubtless, tended to give them a distaste for the ordinary 
duties of life. Many, whose names are unknown, must have 
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lived quietly among their own people, but the court and gene- 
ral society had never been worse. In the reign of Queen Anne 
we first hear of the famous boarding-schools of Hackney ; 
though little instruction was given there but the management 
of train and high-heeled shoe, and the most graceful mode of 
flirting the fan; the spelling, in particular, being notoriously 
bad. At that time the education of women appears to have 
been at its lowest ebb. Governesses were few in number, and 
ranked more as nurses or ladies’-maids than instructresses ; 
still, among the daughters of country squires, who lived all 
the year round in their own homes, the old lessons of domestic 
management were continued ; and from the time of George III. 
a gradual increase of learning has gone on year by year. 
Whether at the present time, with our numerous advantages, 
we have improved (as we surely ought) on the system of our 
ancestors, must be left for discussion till our next number. 


E. Pattinson hf 
(To be continued.) 





ON A MARRIAGE DAY. 


OnLy wedded to-day ! 
Wedded to high degree ; 

Wedded to knighthood and wealth and fame, 
Who so happy as she ? 


Gardens, azure and golden, 
Kcho the bridal lay ; 

And sunny plains of his rich domains, 
And fair hills far away. 


And many a gilded bower, 
And many a hall of pride, 

As the two pass on together, 
To the chamber of the Bride. 


There, ’mid purple and perfume, 
And marble, and precious stone, 
All pale in the red, red sunset, 
A picture hangs alone. 
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A dim, sweet dream of the South ; 


She glances, and turns away : | 
It is but a summer twilight, ‘ 
And a group of children at play. 


And One, in a cottage doorway, 
Stands flushed with a sweet surprise ; 
There’s a Northern gleam in her lustrous hair 
And the violet of her eyes. 


And he said, “‘ I bought it, wand’ring 
In the far land of the vine; 

I bought it for love of the Saxon brow, 
And the blue eyes, like to thine. 


“ On the night of his death he wrought them— 
That Painter, as they told; 
Slain by a young girl’s treason, 
Who bartered her troth for gold. 


“ Oh, bravely glimmers her portrait, 
And smiles on his long despair. 
I think they belie that violet eye, 
And the golden, glistening hair!” 





They stand, those two together— 
They stand and gaze their fill ; 

And the mist creeps up from the valley, 
And the darkened air is chill. 


sn vebeemacl aon aku ee t/t 


And the sunlight dies on the panels, 
And out of the whispering trees : 

Oh, twilight plays strange tricks sometimes ! 
Can you see as the Lady sees ? i 





Can you see how those pale lines quiver : 
And tremble and blend in one, 

Till out of the heart of the canvas 
A Face looks forth alone ? 


A dead face, pale and tender ; 
O God! she knows it well. 
Hide, if thou canst, from those soulless eyes, 
And their ceaseless, torturing spell ! 
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A face to haunt and to madden ;— 
“Oh, spirit, loose thy hold!” 

“ Nay come, my love, for it darkens, 

And thy hand is numb and cold ; 


And the guests in the hall below 
Clamour to greet the Bride!” 

Out of the bridal chamber 
Those two pass, side by side ; 


Out to the marble terrace, 
Where the first moonbeams play, 
Where floats the song of the festal throng, 
And the joy-bells, far away. 


And ever their wild sweet echo 
Says merrily, merrily,— 
““O mated to wealth and fame ; 
O Bride of a matchless name— 
It is well, it is well, with thee!” 





A HALF-SOVEREIGN. 


“ A MAN must have been always living in good society to 
fulfil my idea of a perfect gentleman,” said my friend Fitz- 
noodle. 

“ A man,” said I, “ must be endowed with nobilité de coeur ; 
and as to associations, the most gentlemanly man I ever knew 
had been by profession first a pig-driver, then cad to an omni- 
bus, and after that the steward of a steam-packet.” 

“ No man of refinement,” replied Fitznoodle, “ would think 
of taking up with such a berth; it makes one ill to think of 
such an employment.” 

“T do not know,” said I, “ why any honest calling should be 
of itself derogatory to a gentleman. Do not the Jesuits com- 
pel their missionaries to fulfil any kind of menial duty? At 
all events, it renders a man cosmopolitan, and that is no small 
matter, for it gives him a knowledge of the world. I think if 
you were to hear my friend Wigmore (who is now a Queen’s 
Counsel) relate some of his past experiences, it would lead you 
to the conclusion that he had rather gained than lost by his 
various ups and downs in life.” 


d 
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“Let us hear one of them,” said Fitznoodle, “and I can 
then form my opinion as to the full value of your abstract pro- 
position.” 

“Very well,” said I, “here is one of the last I heard, and 
enjoyed through the medium of his excellent claret. He be- 
gan as follows :—” 


“ About the year 184—, I entered as steward on board the 
‘ Fire Queen’ steamer, which was then one of the best packet 
boats on the Folkestone and Boulogne station. A capital 
skipper we had with us, a bluff, good, hard weather sea-dog, 
and as brave a man as ever walked a deck; his nickname in 
the service was Fiery Dick, which elegant sobriquet was be- 
stowed on him in memory of a gallant exploit, in which, having 
found himself on a lee-shore short of fuel, he had burnt his 
masts, tables, and paddle-boxes, besides his boats, but got into 
port on a night when speed was his only safety. One day in 
August, and a lovely morning as ever dawned, though perhaps 
a little too gaudy for settled weather, about eight o’clock in 
the morning (our fixed hour for sailing being eleven o’clock), 
a lady in widow’s weeds and her daughter came upon the pier. 
I had just strolléd up on deck, tidy and cool, as a man feels 
after a comfortable shave, and with my best jacket on, for I 
was a bit of a dandy when in port; I was sniffing the fine 
fresh air from the sea, and casting a look to windward, for I 
thought we might have a change of weather before long, when 
I heard the elderly lady call out from the top of the landing- 
stage, ‘Steward!’ ‘Yes, ma’am,’ said I, as brisk as a 
north-wester. ‘Steward! is this the Boulogne packet ? 
“Yes, ma’am!’ said I; ‘we sail at eleven.’ ‘May I come 
on board?’ says she; ‘I should like to secure a berth, or a 
sofa, if I could” ‘ By all means,’ said I; ‘shall I assist you 
down?’ ‘Thank you, steward,’ said she, for I could see she 
was quite the lady (I always observe, by the way, that real 
ladies and gentlemen are conspicuous for the courtesy of their 
demeanour towards their inferiors), ‘thank you, steward,’ 
said she; ‘but my daughter shall go first, she is more active 
than myself. Kate, my dear,’ says she, ‘will you go down? 
Take care, my love!’ she added, ‘the steps are very steep.’ 
‘Never fear, ma’am,’ said I, ‘I will take great care of the 
young lady.’ ‘Mind, Kate,’ says she, ‘how you step; 
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steward, don’t let go of her hand.’ Kate laughed merrily, 
and I heard her say, as if to herself, ‘ Mamma fancies [ am still 
a child” ‘ Most ladies do,’ said I in my bluff sailor manner, 
‘but it only shows that parents are fond of their children.’ 
‘Oh! that’s quite true,’ said the young lady, smiling still. 
She was a nice light-hearted creature, I could see that in a 
moment, and had no false pride about her, or she would not 
have spoken so freely to a poor fellow like me; so I helped her 
down as gingerly as if she had been an old grandmother who 
was about to leave me a large fortune; and as she stepped on 
deck I could see that she had as pretty a foot and ankle as ever 
stepped a plank, not at all like a grandmother’s. When we 
arrived at the saloon, and she had taken a berth for her 
mother and a sofa for herself, she asked me the question that 
nine out of ten ladies do on first coming on board: ‘ Shall we 
have a rough passage?’ ‘I think,’ said I, ‘we may have a 
little sea about mid-channel, but I hope you’re a good sailor.’ 

“¢ Oh, I think I am,’ said she; ‘but poor mamma suffers 
so terribly, it is for her I am anxious.’ 

“« Well, Miss,’ said I, ‘if I may take the liberty, I should 
say that she will hardly have time to be ill; we shall soon be 
over.’ 

“«That is as bad,’ said she, with her charming ways, as if 
she was talking to an equal but not the least familiarly, ‘as when 
the dentist says it will soon be over;’ and without delay she 
tripped up the companion ladder without my help, and stepped 
as light as thistledown. I could not help following her with my 
eyes, for a prettier figure you would not see on a summer’s day, 
especially on a windy one. My prophecy as to the sea was 
destined to be fulfilled, and we rolled a good deal; thus my 
services were called into requisition pretty freely. We happened 
to have fewer passengers on board than usual, and so I had 
time to devote myself to Miss Kate and her mother; and as I 
wrapped her in my rough pilot coat, and drew the hood round 
her pretty features, I thought she looked just a sunbeam 
peeping out of a black cloud. There is a sentiment for a 
steward of a steamer! We soon came into harbour, and I 
handed the ladies, bag and baggage, into the clutches of the 
douaniers. I gave them, moreover, their pretty morocco-covered 
bag which they had left under the seat, and I saw in neat gold 
letters inserted the name, ‘Kate Armstrong.’ They re- 
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mained some weeks in Boulogne ; and as it was the chief occu- 
pation of the inhabitants of that far-famed emporium of refu- 
gees to watch the new arrivals and departures, I frequently 
caught a sight of the young lady and her mother, who, I forgot 
to mention, had thanked me very kindly for my needful atten- 
tions on board, and had presented me with a half-sovereign 
on leaving the vessel. Iused to touch my hat very respectfully 
whenever I saw them, and was always rewarded by a kind 
look from Miss Kate. At length, after some days, I felt myself 
quite on the qui vive for them, and used to feel almost lonely 
and out of sorts when they did not or could not come, and I 
found myself thinking more about that sweet, gentle voice and 
smile than was quite comfortable for me as a steward (of my 
own interests). One day I was thinking, like the man with 
the eggs in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ of what I should like to do 
if I had a fortune thrust upon me; Miss Kate and a charming 
place in the country, of course, were quite in the foreground of 
my picture; I felt I had need of some one to whom I could 
tell all my thoughts and get good counsel, and all that. 

“Now, said I, as a good-looking fisherwoman passed 
me, with her bright kerchief and short petticoats, ‘you, my 
dear, would go and tell this to your father-confessor; I’ve 
a great mind to follow your line, but I don’t admire the speci- 
mens I have seen of-your bosom confidants; besides, I think 
men had rather confess to one of the opposite sex; they feel 
more inclined to sympathize with us than a great hulking 
fellow with an uncombed beard. Yes,’ said I, as a sudden idea 
came into my head, ‘I will go and talk the matter over with my 
old friend Madame Vaillant, she is a real lady, and I know she 
will give me good advice, for she is a shrewd woman, and has 
seen a great deal of the world, and I know she would do any- 
thing for me, for she says I am the image of her poor Louis, 
whom she lost last year. I think that is at the bottom of her 
liking for me. So I went to see my old friend, and said to 
her, ‘I am come to you, Madame Vaillant, to tell you of my 
troubles.’ 

“¢ Ah, mon enfunt !’ she said, ‘I think I can guess them.’ 

«Can you?’ said I; ‘ you must be a witch.’ 

“Not so; they are so simple, men’s troubles,’ said she. 
‘They arise but from two causes.’ 

““*« What are they, dear Madame Vaillant ?’ 
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“« Kither because they are in love, or they want money. 
Women have many sorrows that only time can efface, but a 
man’s griefs can generally be classified under one of these 
two heads. Is it the first now, or the last ?’ 

“*Not the last, certainly,’ said I; ‘but I own, though you 
must not think me desperately in love (‘oh, of course not’), 
that I should like some one (whom I must not name) to know 
me as the gentleman that I really am. To you, Madame 
Vaillant, my birth and early life are no secret; I have never, 
even to you, regretted my present line of life; but there have 
been times, and this is one of them, when I should not dislike 
to appear in my natural character.’ . 

***T see, mon ami, you wish to shine in the eyes of her you 
love.’ 

«True, Madame Vaillant, a little.’ 

“« But you cannot,’ said she, ‘in your present position offer 
her anything but your heart. That is the last thimg you ought 
to present to her.’ P 

“¢ But she will never guess what I feel for her.’ 

“* How do I know that, mon fils? Never mind, young folks 
will have their day. Suppose, now, that you really were 
anxious to meet this fair lady—’ 

*¢T know of but one way,’ said I, ‘and that seems to me 
well-nigh impossible.’ 

«¢ And what is that?’ inquired Madame Vaillant. 

“« There is a ball, I replied, given on Monday at the Hotel 
de Ville, by the French residents, for the benefit of the British 
charitable fund. If I could present myself there, I should not 
be hopeless of obtaining an introduction ; however, it is useless 
talking of chimeras; this is clearly an impossibility.’ 

“¢ Mon enfant, said Madame Vaillant, ‘do you know by what 
means the great Emperor obtained his innumerable victories ?” 

“ «How, Madame Vaillant ?’ 

«¢ By maintaining that the word impossible was not in the 
French dictionary. But enough of this. If you will only 
promise me d’étre sage, and come to me on Monday morning, 
I will endeavour to do for you what the good Fairy did for 
Cinderella.’ 

“¢But Monday,’ said I, ‘is the day of the ball, and it will 
then be too late.’ 

“Never fear, nothing is impossible,’ said she. And true it 
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was; for, marvellous to relate, on Monday night at eight 
o’clock I found myself attired in a resplendent suit that had 
appertained formerly to poor Louis of happy memory; and 
stranger still, I wore over my coat a white silk scarf, which 
was the badge of office, not of my stewardship on board the 
steamer, but as steward of the ball. Madame Vaillant, I found 
afterwards, had obtained this with great trouble from M. 
Bertrand, the Maire, of whom she was a particular friend. On 
presenting myself in the room, I was very civilly received by 
my confréres, and as I was the only English steward present, I 
was deputed to do all that was required in the way of civility 
to my own compatriots. You may imagine with what anxiety 
I watched the entrance to see when the object of my interest 
would arrive. At last, I caught sight of her; there was no 
need of a second glance, no other feet in Boulogne would have 
walked in as those did. Mother and daughter sat down, and 
though apparently unacquainted with any one present, ap- 
peared to enjoy what was going on around them. I took heart 
of grace, and approached the divan where they were sitting. 
As I did so, I saw both Kate and her mother give a perceptible 
start. 

“*Good heavens, mamma!’ I heard her say, in an under- 
tone, ‘it is the steward !’ 

““¢T am steward of the ball, Madam,’ I said, ‘ and shall feel 
myself happy, as such, to be of use to you.’ 

«Thank you, Sir,’ said Kate, ‘ but we are strangers here.’ 

«Will you allow me to present you to a partner ? said I. 

“¢] rather think,’ said Mrs. Armstrong, ‘ that my daughter 
is not inclined to dance.’ 

«<The fact is,’ chimed in Miss Kate, ‘ our object in coming 
here was to see rather than to be seen.’ 

«That is rather difficult,’ said I; ‘at least, for some people.’ 

“¢Did you mean that for a compliment, Sir?’ said she; ‘I 
thought that now only Frenchmen paid compliments.’ 

“¢ Englishmen,’ said I, ‘sometimes wish to pay compliments, 
but in a practical manner. Will you allow me to do so now, 
and propose myself for your partner ?? 

“ After a slight demur she consented, and we stood up to 
dance in a quadrille. 

“ «May I ask your name, Mr. Steward ?’ said she ; ‘it is so 
awkward to talk to a partner whose name is unknown to you.’ 
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«My name is Wigmore, Miss Armstrong.’ 

“ «Tf I am not too inquisitive,’ said she, ‘how came you to 
know mine ?” 

““T was taken a little aback at this. I laughed, however, 
and said, ‘Oh, no doubt you remember the old proverb, “‘ More 
know Tom than Tom knows.” ’ 

“Well parried,’ said she, ‘ but how did you hear it ?’ 

“<Qh!’ said I, ‘as the steward I am bound to know the 
names of all the guests; moreover, I think you have been 
nearly a fortnight in Boulogne, and when people are the ob- 
served of all observers—’ 

““« Strange,’ said she, ‘we had such quiet lives, and are so 
anxious to escape notice. There is nothing I dislike so much 
as to be always en évidence.” | 

«To avoid which, Miss Armstrong,’ said I, ‘you do well 
to come to a public ball, for there, of course, one is hidden in 
a crowd; it is better than a hermitage, is it not?’ 

«You have the best of it,’ she replied; ‘and as I have 
the generosity to own it, I will claim the privilege of asking 
you rather a singular question. Have you ever seen in Bou- 
logne a person bearing a wonderful resemblance to yourself ?? 

“ «Not that I am aware of ; most people, however, have their 
wraith or double. Who is he ?’ 

“«T hardly like to say, but as a’salvo to your amour propre, 
I must tell you that he is one of the handsomest men I ever 
saw.’ 

« ¢ And who may he be?’ 

“¢ No other than the steward of the ‘ Fire Queen’ steamer.’ 

«¢That is a compliment,’ said I; ‘ but if he is so handsome, 
of course I must own the likeness.’ 

“Qh, no!’ replied she archly, ‘ for it very often happens 
that plain folks resemble very good-looking ones.’ 

“<« Ah! said I, ‘that’s giving me the brimstone after the 
treacle.’ 

“¢Tt is so singular, she continued, ‘but your voice re- 
sembles his exactly, and but for the refinement—’ here she 
paused and seemed unable to conclude the sentence. 

““« You stimulate my curiosity, Miss Armstrong,’ I replied ; 
‘I shall certainly go on board the ‘ Fire Queen’ to-morrow, if 
it is only to see this wonderful alter ego.’ 

* Alas! all that is bright in this world must fade, and ball 
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suppers must come to an end, and the time drew on when I 
had to hand my acquaintances into their carriage. Though it 
was with the utmost propriety that I did so, I felt myself 
slightly squeezing the young lady’s hand; only lest she should 
miss the step, of course. 

“Good night,’ said the old lady, and ‘Good night,’ said 
Kate, ‘it has been such a pleasant evening.’ 

“<« Thanks to you for that,’ said I; and it must have been a 
demon of malignity which prompted me to say—but you will 
never imagine what I did say. 

“* Well, Wigmore, what was it?’ 

“¢ Well, I squeezed her hand once more, and said, ‘ Thank 
you, ma’am, for the Hatr-Soverzien !’ 

“<7 thought the old lady’s eyes would have stretched beyond 
their sockets; and as for Kate, she blushed violently, looked 
most utterly disconcerted, and drew up the glass.’ 

“Did you ever see her again ?’ said I. ‘ 

“¢ That is cross-examination,’ said he, ‘ only admissible in 
court. However, I will tell you, I did meet her again, and I 
am now employed in a case which I trust will end in her 
favour. The old lady is dead, and the will is disputed.’ 

“ «She is in good hands,’ said I. 

“¢ At least she shall have good change for her half-sovereign,’ 
said he. 

“* A change of name?’ 

“© You be hanged,’ said he. 


Six months after that I was sitting under the chestnut-irees 
in Homburg, eating an ice; the attendant brought me the 
‘Times,’ and, contrary to my usual practice, I was reading the 
ladies’ side of that famous epitome of the world, when my eyes 
lighted on the following paragraph :— 

“On the 27th of July, at the parish church of St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, Arthur Wigmore, Esq., Q.C., of the Inner 
Temple, to Katherine, daughter of the late Theophilus Arm- 
strong, many years Judge of the Pongly Wallah district, Upper 
India.” 

“ Bravo!” said I, as I finished my ice; “ did I not say that 
there would be more change for a 


“ Hatr-Sovereien !” 


G. H. E, 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 
(The Lay of a Goose.) 


I gor a great big parcel once, 
The postage was unpaid ; 

I thought it must be something nice, 
For heavily it weighed. 

I tore off twenty covers! Then 
My zest began to cool ; 

This was the first of April—so— 
Oh, I was an April Fool! 


Next first of April came a note 
From Fred, my college chum ; 

He said he’d no more money, so, 
Perhaps, I’d lend him some. 

The bearer of the note looked like 
A little boy from school ; 

I sent by him a thousand pounds, 
Oh, I was an April Fool. 


Next first of April came a note, 
T'was pink, and had a scent ; 
It bade me Angelina meet 
In the meadow, so I went. 
I waited there for near two hours 
That ev’ning damp and cool ; 
I caught the rheumatism there, 
Oh, I was an April Fool! 


A ruined and a crippled man 
Sings forth this dismal lay ; 
I cannot join with those who praise 
A “ soft, sweet, cool April day.” 
That time of year recalls to me 
All that I deem too cool. 
The lot of a September goose 
Is mild to an April Fool ! 
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ENIGMA. 


Twilight her mantle spreads o’er all, 

And shades of darkness gently fall ; 

Then night draws on with measured pace, 
Hiding sweet nature’s lovely face. 

But when my first my second throws, 

A radiant scene she will disclose ; 

A vision fair as poet’s dreams, 

Bathed in my Whole, the landscape seems. 


KE. E. R. 
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